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The authorities thought, maybe, that the more a man was
oppressed the harder he worked.

As has already been remarked, rural society in Europe has at
no time had any uniformity, and the variations at this period
when they come to be examined are found to be especially
remarkable.

An English peasant was a free man; he was not subject to the
arbitrary action of a lord, and was judged, if he came in contact
with the authorities, by the law of the land.1 He might well have
money in his pocket, and be able to clook the whole world in the
face and owe not any man'.

On the other side of Europe the peasant might be in fact,
though not necessarily in name, a slave, to be bought or sold or
perhaps mortgaged; moreover, such a man had no real claim
to consideration from the civil law, but was liable to be judged
arbitrarily by his lord and might even be deprived of a limb or
tortured or flogged to death if he happened to be caught stealing
or injuring game, the most heinous of crimes in many districts,
or to have offended in some other way his lord or the lord's
steward. It is true that there might be theoretically an appeal
from the lord to the ruler of the State, or some other authority,
but such appeal was often difficult, sometimes impossible to
prosecute, and even if successful might only result in a repri-
mand of the lord, and this profited little if the man were dead.

Indeed, outside the free States and special free areas, the lord
still appeared to be able to inflict any cruelty on his peasantry.
In Germany, at any rate, the records show that beatings, lash-
ings, and imprisonments were known. A case which belongs to
a somewhat earlier period may be quoted as illustrating what
might well have taken place in a later generation. In 1568 in
the Tyrol the peasants appealed to the higher authorities against
their lord. Ninety-five counts of excessive cruelty were brought
against him. It appeared that in the course of a persistent
persecution of his peasants he had used thumb-screws, torn off

1 It should not, however, be forgotten that punishment for sheep-stealing and
infringement of the game laws became fantastically severe in England during the
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries.